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sleeves. A golden light shines from the 
left. This dignified figure used to be called 
a portrait of Pieter Cornelisz. Hooft, who 
died in 1647, but is now considered to be 
an ideal portrait of Torquato Tasso or of 
Virgil. It was painted at the time when 
Rembrandt's creditors began bringing legal 
suit against him which culminated in 1655 
in a sale of his effects. A bust of Homer, 
probably the one he used in this picture, 
appears in the inventory of his collec- 
tion. 

The painting by Rembrandt, lent by 
Mrs. Henry E. Huntington, which has been 
called Saskia, '■ is considered by Bode to be 
a Flora, not painted from his first wife, but 
in Rembrandt's later style between the 
years 1656 and 1658. She is seen to below 
the waist facing front with her head 
turned to the left showing an almost 
classic profile. There is a large spray of 
red blossoms on her brown hat and she 
carries more of the same in the folds of her 
yellow skirt which she has caught up in her 
left hand. She offers flowers in her out- 
stretched right hand to someone outside 
the picture toward whom she is looking. 
She wears pearls in her earring and around 
her neck, and a loose white blouse with 
wide sleeves falling in soft folds. The 
direct light is brighter and the figure has 
more classic grace than his earlier Floras, 
however it lacks the joyousness of Saskia's 
smile. 

Another Rembrandt lent by Mrs. H. E. 
Huntington is the Portrait of Hendrickje 
Stoffels.^ It was painted only a few years 
before the supposed date of her death, and 
her pose, bending forward slightly, shows 
weariness. With her right hand she holds 
together a loose wrap trimmed with red- 
dish brown fur. She wears a greenish 
brown cap, gold embroidered and trimmed 
with a gold chain and precious stones. In 
her earring is a pear-shaped pearl. 

'Oil on canvas. H. 39I in.;W. 36iin. From 
the collection of Earl Spencer, Althorp Park. 
Published: Bode, No. 420. Gallery 26. 

^Oil on canvas. H. 29! in.; W. 26I in. Signed 
above left shoulder: Rembrandt f. 1660. From 
the collections of the Marquise de la Cenia, 
Spain; Rodolphe Kann, Paris. Published: Bode, 
No. 438. Gallery 26. 



A striking Portrait of a Man Seated^ by 
Frans Hals has been lent by Henry Gold- 
man. He is a massive, short-necked sol- 
dier with blond hair and reddish whiskers. 
Hals has dashed this portrait on in tones of 
warm gray — the background, the broad- 
brimmed hat, the dark steel gorget, the 
sleeves and lace collar — and brightened it 
with the yellow doublet and florid tones 
in his face. The sitter has been made so 
alive that one is fairly apprehensive of the 
wicked gleam in his eye, for surely he 
would stop at nothing. 

ENGRAVINGS IN THE PRINT 
GALLERIES 

1 HE engravings contained in the Mu- 
seum's Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition are 
arranged about the walls of the south print 
gallery, one side of which is devoted to 
German and Dutch work and the other to 
Italian and French. Because of the limited 
space available it was necessary to exercise 
a most rigid selection, and consequently to 
omit much that is of great interest from 
both the artistic and the archaeological 
points of view. Of the eighty-six prints 
shown most come from the collection of the 
Museum itself but a few of unusual impor- 
tance and rarity have been most kindly 
lent by C. B. Eddy, Paul J. Sachs, and 
Felix M. Warburg. 

The tendency toward the linear schema- 
tization that is so marked a characteristic 
of engraving is already apparent in the 
work of the anonymous " Master E. S. of 
1466," who may conveniently beconsidered 
the earliest burinist even if not the earliest 
engraver. Three prints by him are shown, 
among them notably the curious and 
famous Virgin and Child (Lehrs 70), 
printed in white ink on black paper. 

The next important engraver was Martin 
Schongauer of Colmar in Alsace (f 1491) 
who has the double interest of being not 
only the most prominent German engraver 
of his century but also the most skilful. 

'Oil on canvas. H. 32I in.; W. 26 in. In- 
scribed and signed with monogram: AETAE 
55 A° 1637 FH. From the collection of Edgar 
Vincent, at Esher. Published: F. J. Mather, 
Art in America, vol. V, p. 59. Gallery 26. 
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While for obvious reasons he is classed 
among the "primitives," there is in fact 
little that is primitive about his work, 
which is really to be regarded as the cul- 
minating point of a distinct and highly 
developed phase of civilization. It has a 
charm and a delicacy which have caused a 
number of competent connoisseurs to con- 
sider him, as the French say, le plus artiste 
of all German engravers, and certainly 
there are few lovelier prints, more gracious 
or more sensitive, than such things as his 
Saint Michael and the Dragon, or Christ 
and the Virgin Enthroned. Many problems 
of representation which were to be solved 
by his juniors remained beyond his knowl- 
edge, but within the limits of his conven- 
tion no one could more fully have ex- 
pressed himself or have done so with a more 
brilliant reticence and economy of means. 

After Schongauer came Israhel van 
Meckenem (f 1 503) who lived and worked 
on the borders of the Low Lands, and who 
like Schongauer came under the influence 
of their school. Utterly lacking in serious- 
ness of purpose and apparently devoid of 
any distinctly artistic feeling, his religious 
prints, however interesting as early en- 
gravings, are hardly to be taken seriously 
as works of art. But his failure on this 
side is compensated by his strength in 
genre, where his rather humorous person- 
ality frequently found quaint and often 
amusing expression. He really was a 
raconteur, such a subject for example as 
The Lovers, in which the door latch is held 
shut by a knife stuck in the wainscoting, 
having much of the spirit that is found in 
some of the fifteenth-century contes. 

The next artist of importance in northern 
engraving was Durer (f 1 528), who is one 
of the three or four great outstanding 
figures in the history of the graphic arts, 
and who had the fate, unusual for an artist, 
of becoming one of the great heroes of his 
nation. So much has been written of him, 
and his work is so familiar, that it must 
suffice here to say that the exhibition con- 
tains seventeen prints from his hand, 
among them such epoch-making technical 
triumphs as the Adam and Eve and the 
Coat of Arms with the Skull, and such 
great works of imaginative art as the 



Nativity, the Melancholia, and the Saint 
Jerome in his Study. 

Of Dtirer's northern contemporaries 
doubtless the most important engraver was 
Lucas of Leyden (f 1533), whose Milkmaid 
and David Playing before Saul, are to be 
considered among the most noteworthy 
Netherlandish engravings of the early 
sixteenth century. Possibly the Milk- 
maid is of all his plates the raciest, the most 
native, just as it is certainly one of the 
finest of the early manifestations of the 
Dutch feeling for genre. 

Of the work of the other northern men 
of this period who are represented in the 
exhibition, charming and interesting as it 
is, there is little that can be said at this 
time, except possibly that the portrait of 
the Emperor Ferdinand by Barthel Beham 
(ti54o) must be admitted to be one of the 
finest engraved portraits of its century, even 
if not necessarily, as has been claimed for it, 
the greatest portrait of its time and school. 

The one outstanding trait of the German 
and Dutch engravers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and the first half of the sixteenth, was 
their constant preoccupation with technical 
problems and, even among the greatest of 
them, their tendency at least unduly to 
emphasize their engraving skill, for many 
of their subjects seem to have been chosen 
and arranged rather as lending themselves 
to technical virtuosity than as the material 
for more serious creation. 

The amount of engraving in Italy in the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries seems 
not to have been comparable in amount 
with that produced in the north, but at the 
same time there can be little question that 
its artistic content was more noteworthy. 
It is not necessary to look far for a reason, 
since there can be no invidiousness in the 
statement that in Germany neither art nor 
life nor thought had been developed to a 
point comparable with what the Italians 
had achieved, and after all we must not 
forget that engraving is only a reflex of the 
generally prevailing conditions from which 
it springs. 

The earliest Italian engravings in the 
exhibition come from the three series 
known to fame as the Sibyls, the Tarocchi 
Cards, and the Life of the Virgin and of 
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Christ, in all of which is to be seen an en- 
graving practice which while based upon 
the technique of the goldsmith's shops is 
rapidly approximating the linear structure 
of the style of pen drawing then in vogue, 
and is as yet guiltless of any specific burin- 
ism. With them belong the illustrations by 
"Baccio Baldini after Botticelli" in the 
Dante of 1481, famous the world over as the 
second or third book to contain engravings. 
These are followed by a group, which was 
possibly contemporaneous or even earlier, 
of the most impressive and magnificent 
prints ever produced in any medium, the 
Battle of the Nude Men by Antonio Pol- 
laiuolo (t 1498) and a number of the prints 
by and after Mantegna (f 1506). Neither 
of these masters was either a trained or 
a professional engraver, Pollaiuolo having 
made only one print, and Mantegna with 
his own hand having engraved but seven. 
As compared with this the early northern 
engravers had an output, for here it is well 
to use the phrase of the manufacturer, that 
is as varied in matter and accomplished in 
engraving technique as it is enormous in 
volume. With little exception there is no 
"charm" in these Italian prints, which are 
hardly so much engravings as free drawings 
made on copper for the purpose of being 
printed, and, even, it must be admitted, 
they are forbidding in their method of 
statement and their aloofness from life. 
And yet, in spite of all this, they are the 
only prints of the fifteenth century which 
have that rare quality of intensity which 
makes them major works of art. As 
compared with their baldness and direct- 
ness of statement, their insistent emphasis 
upon the great essentials, and the grandeur 
of their lines, there are few prints of any 
kind or time, let alone the fifteenth-century 
northern work with its irresistible hunger 
for petty gossip, which, in comparison, do 
not fall into the category of Kleinkunst. 
Nothing so uncompromisingly trenchant, 
nothing so clearly logical, nothing so un- 
swervingly immediate, have the graphic 
arts elsewhere produced. As one analyzes 
one's emotions before Mantegna's Risen 
Christ between Saint Andrew and Saint 
Longinus one is aware, as Pascal was, that 
"le silence ^ternel de ces espaces infinis 



m'effraie"; and therein lies the inhibition, 
if it be permissible to call it such, of these 
things. One cannot become familiar with 
them and one cannot frequent them, for 
their tonic is too strong and dangerous, and 
their way lies madness. 

Following in the train of these two men 
and their circles came a miscellaneous group 
among whom stand out such an historically 
important artist as Jacopo de Barbari 
(t before 1516) and such a delightful one 
as Julio Campagnola (f after 1514), both 
of whom came under the influence of Diirer, 
and both of whom, possibly in consequence 
of that fact, were technical innovators. 
Campagnola was probably the first engraver 
to attempt engraving in tones rather than 
lines, his Saint John after Mantegna being 
as important as an example of technique 
as it is remarkable as a work of art. 

Zoan Andrea, Mocetto, Giovanni Antonio 
du Brescia, and Julio Campagnola all 
engraved designs by Mantegna, but some- 
how they have never fallen under the 
curious distaste which modern collectors 
have formed for reproductive engraving, a 
fact that is possibly explained by the great 
beauty of those designs and their destruc- 
tion or disappearance from sight. Many 
of the drawings and paintings after which 
Marc Antonio (f about 1530) worked have, 
on the contrary, been preserved, and as a 
result he suffers from the taboo of the 
original. Now of course there is no deny- 
ing that Marc Antonio did engrave after 
the designs of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo and Julio Romano, or that he 
copied many of Durer's coppers and even 
a considerable number of his woodcuts, but 
if one stops to think of it it was rather fine 
company that he kept, after all, and he kept 
it, moreover, at a time when the technique 
of reproductive engraving had been so 
little developed and its imitative capacities 
so little explored that he was unable to 
subordinate himself. His early plates are 
quite in the primitive vein; he then, through 
copying, absorbed Durer's technique; and 
finally, on going to Rome, where his for- 
tunes were attached to Raphael, he worked 
out a synthesis of German and Italian 
methods which in its supple simplicity was 
to serve as the ideal of engraving technique 
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for generations to come. One may say 
what one will about Marc Antonio, may 
emphasize to one's heart's content the 
derivative nature of much of his work, but 
the fact remains, and it is no mean one, 
that for three hundred years he reigned as 
the greatest of engravers. Whether or not 
they are based on sketches by other men, or 
contain elements borrowed from incongru- 
ous sources, such prints as the Vintage, the 
Climbers, Adam and Eve, and the Judg- 
ment of Paris, have a dignity and a spac- 
iousness that is unforgettable. Other en- 
gravers have done many things but in the 
plates of no other man can one find so 
copiously such magnificent and stately 
compositions, such flowing contours, or 
such a nobly simple statement of such 
lovely gesture. One may almost say that 
he stands or falls with no less a person than 
Raphael himself. 

After his time, for obvious economic 
reasons, there was little engraving, saving 
for portraits, that was original, and it was 
not until after the lapse of three hundred 
years, when Blake (f 1827) produced his 
plates for Job, that engraving again and for 
the last time was used as the medium for 
noble and imaginative work. In the mean- 
time the portrait had been developed in a 



most amazing manner. Just as Israel 
(t 1503) had done his Man in a Turban, 
Durer (f 1 528) the Archduke Frederick and 
the Cardinal of Mainz, and Beham (f 1 540) 
the Emperor Ferdinand, so did Marc 
Antonio (f about 1530) do Aretino and 
Agostino Carracci (f 1602) the aged Titian, 
but memorable and fine as some of these 
portraits are, it was not until Goltzius 
(t 1616) in the Netherlands produced such 
plates as his Henry IV that the engraving 
of portraits was set on the way that it was 
to follow to its greatest triumphs. It cul- 
minated, logically enough, in the dry 
atmosphere of the court of Louis XIV, 
where Nanteuil (f 1678) made that series 
of faces, such as those of Loret, Michel le 
Tellier, and the Cardinal de Retz, which 
have ever since been regarded as the last 
word of brilliantly sober portraiture. With 
these last, for contrast and the sake of 
sentiment, has been placed the only mezzo- 
tint in the exhibition, the portrait of Amelia 
Elizabeth of Hesse by Ludwig van Siegen 
(t after 1676), the first mezzotint portrait 
ever made and the forerunner of that great 
group of reproductive engraved portraits 
which is one of the chief glories of eigh- 
teenth-century England. 

W. M. 1., Jr. 
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Prize contest in the high 

SCHOOLS. In connection with the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Museum, the Trustees of 
the Museum, at the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, Robert W. de Forest, offered to each 
High School in Manhattan and the Bronx a 
prize for the best composition written by a 
pupil of the school on the topic "A Visit to 
the Metropolitan Museum" or some nearly 
related subject. These prizes — framed 
photographs — are to become the property 
of the respective schools, but an additional 
prize — also a framed photograph — will be 
awarded to the writer of the composition 
adjudged best among the prize-winning 
compositions, for his own possession. 
Eight High Schools have entered into this 
contest and the decision of the judges has 
been rendered; the actual awards will be 



made at the opening of the school year in 
September by Mr. de Forest. During the 
summer the pictures are hung in Class 
Room B in connection with the exhibition 
of the educational work of the Museum. 

Columbia University Summer School 
Visits. Over two hundred students 
from the Columbia University Summer 
Session paid prearranged visits to the 
Museum on two days recently, July 8 
and July 12. As usual, these students 
represented many states and from their 
previous training had a diversity of in- 
terests. Accordingly Egyptian antiquities, 
the decorative arts, Chinese art, and 
paintings attracted members of the group, 
who saw the best examples in these re- 
spective branches under the direction of 
members of the staff. 
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